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Anti-immigrant discourse in general and anti-Mexican hate speech and 
hate crimes in particular are a central piece of contemporary US political 
and public culture. The racist sense of entitlement by anti-immigrant 
xenophobes is echoed in a variety of formats including public radio, 
prime time news shows, and the blogosphere, and it is a central platform 
of many Republican senators, governors, and elected city officials such 
as mayors. Anti-immigrant games such as “Catch the Wetback” are 
the new form of political theatrics on many college campuses, and the 
Southern Poverty Law Center that does the Klan Watch has noted an 
incredible increase in hate-motivated violence toward those perceived as 
undocumented in the United States in the last several years. 

The issues that concern me most are the arrogance of power and 
the absolute sense of racial entitlement that drive the supposedly fringe 
paramilitary nativist and neo-Nazi vigilante groups along the border 
and throughout the United States (which, in a loose chronology, include 
the Barnett Brothers, Ranch Rescue, the American Border Patrol, the 
Christian Identity Movement, the National Alliance, and the Minute 
Men) that have spread into the American mainstream. In fact, the politi- 
cal and public cultures of the United States carry an enormous weight of 
transversal racial hostility, evidenced most recently by Arizona Senate 
Bill 1070.1 

In exploring the vigilante claims to the cultural, political, and legal 
ownership of lands that are indigenous to sovereign nations along the 
border and the lands that belong(ed) to Mexican Indian families (and 
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these groups’ paramilitary enforcement of their ownership claims), | am 
concerned at how their vigilantism is tied to racial xenophobia and to 
fears of how they perceive the re-conquest of the Southwest by México 
and Mexican immigrants. In considering how well these paramilitary 
groups are financially and “morally” supported by the political main- 
stream and by general public sentiment, | argue that these groups at- 
tempt to capitalize on a national desire for safety and security and enact 
pre-civil rights, pre-Chicano Movement discourses of racial threat, so- 
cial containment, and bio-power by the dominant culture, and that they 
will attempt to re-map fears of 9/11 terrorism onto fears of immigrants 
of color in general and Mexicans in particular.2 

State-sponsored oppressive discourses and practices rarely exist 
without resistance from aggrieved communities. Communities sub- 
jected to forms of denigration and violence because of their skin color, 
cultural practices, linguistic diversities, gender, or sexuality, among 
other markers of difference from hegemonic norms, create spaces of 
resistance on a variety of fronts. These strategies of resistance can take 
on many forms, such as active militant struggles, marches, protests, 
sit-ins, boycotts, picket lines, legal challenges, and the creation of coali- 
tions with other communities for the common purpose of social justice. 
Resistance can also drive the cultural lives of oppressed peoples and 
those opposed to oppression. Music, visual arts, theater, humor, and 
literature can serve as spaces to talk back to oppression in direct and 
parodic terms, to humanize denigrated subjects, and to imagine and 
seek a transformation of power relations. The purpose of this chapter 
is to examine several resistance sites in US-México borderlands music 
that contest racial and sexual denigration and the normalization of a 
type of bio-power violence toward those constructed as inferior and 
sub-human because of their perceived immigrant status. In specific my 
chapter looks at several artists in the US-México borderlands of pop, 
conjunto, Tejano, Nortefo, rock en espanol, and Latin Alternative col- 
laborations to see how Latino musicians provide a centrifuge of hetero- 
glossic counter-narratives to the racist, anti-immigrant hostilities of 
mainstream American culture. As Laurent Aubert’s The Music of the 
Other reminds us, “If music has its own place in all reflections on culture, 
it does so in my opinion by the stakes it represents. Music is indeed never 
insignificant. It is simultaneously a strong and unifying means of com- 
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munication and a revealer of identity.”3 In thinking about the stakes of 
music as a space of opposition and contestation, my essay will consider 
2006 Latin Grammy-nominated song and music video “Mojado”4 by Ri- 
cardo Arjona in collaboration with the Tejano/Norteho conjunto group 
Intocable; Molotov’s bombastic and punctic (Barthes) “Frijolero” (2003); 
and the neocolonialism and autocolonialism and the tacit acceptance of 
sustained human and women’s rights abuses in popular Mexican culture 
found in Lila Downs’s “Sale Sobrando” from Border / La Linea (2001).5 
| will look at how these borderlands song texts (and visual narratives 
in the music videos of “Mojado” and “Frijolero”) offer discourses that 
resist criminalization, abjection, and the stigma of South-to-North im- 
migration in the geopolitics of American bio-power. They give voice, 
maintain dignity, and, in some cases, express disdain and outrage at the 
unbridled nativist racism toward immigrants whose labor fuels several 
inter-related industries and economies of the US nation-state. 

| start with a recent and interesting collaboration of the poetic Gua- 
temalan artist Ricardo Arjona and the Tejano/Norteno conjunto group 
called /ntocable on the gripping video essay montage and song “Mo- 
jado,” or “wet” (wetback). | then discuss my quibble with the subtitle 
of Mark Slobin’s Subcultural Sounds: Micromusics of the West, which 
re-legitimates the Anglo-centric gaze that would label Latino music 
as micro-music. In the case of Latino communities, both within the 
Mexican nation-state and in the border regions that create a third space 
between United States and México, conjunto style and popular ballads 
are perhaps the macro-musics, possibly even the superculture of popu- 
lar consumption, to use Slobin’s term. In addition, as Alicia Gaspar 
de Alba posits regarding the status of Chicana and Chicano cultures 
in her introduction to Ve/vet Barrios: Popular Cultures and Chicana/o 
Sexualities, “Chicano/a culture is not a subculture rather an a/ter-Native 
culture, an Other American culture indigenous to the landbase now 
known as the West and the Southwest of the United States. Chicana/o 
culture, then, is not immigrant but native, not foreign but colonized, not 
alien but different from the overarching hegemony of white America.”6 
Having made my critiques of Slobin’s idea of the micro-musics, | do find 
his discussion of the diasporic intercultural, “which emerges from the 
linkages that subcultures set up across national boundaries,”7 as a useful 
entry into discussing how the song text “Mojado” articulates a politics 
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of borderlands anti-racist opposition in a music form that dominates 
Spanish-language commercial radio waves: the conjunto, corrido, and 
ballad in the US-México nation-state. 

In the final chapter of Conventional Wisdom: the Content of Mu- 
sical Form, Susan McClary argues, “[i]nstead of searching vainly for 
continuous ‘authentic’ traditions, we need to pay attention to the kinds 
of ferment located in boundaries, to fusions of unpredictable sorts that 
continually give rise to new genres and modes of expression.”8 In this 
song text, we see a collaboration between two very different genres, art- 
ists, and styles: Guatemalan pop idol Ricardo Arjona and Texas-North- 
ern México, Tejano-Conjunto-based /ntocable. This group won the 2005 
Latin Grammy award for their aloum Diez and best regional song for 
“Aire.” Ricardo Arjona is known as a successful pop and soft Latin rock 
balladeer who employs language games, irony, and hints of Nueva Can- 
ci6n9 protest and humanist aesthetics in his lyrics. He straddles a line 
between the intensely commercial and intentionally apolitical romantic 
balladeers who offer escapist tunes and those musicians who deal with 
violence, poverty, racism, exploitation, and direct political protest of 
imperialism, predatory capitalism, or any issues relevant to subalternity 
in Latino and Latin American communities. As a collaborative move, 
the political and emotional message of “Mojado” has a much greater 
possibility of reaching the Mexican immigrant audience whose lives 
and dignity are honored in both the song and the video, given the large 
abundance of Mexican regional music airwaves on AM and FM di- 
als and their huge popularity among the immigrant and working-class 
communities in the United States and in México.10 

The video-song essay (nominated for the 2006 Latin Grammies for 
best musical video, produced and directed by Omar Catalan and Andrea 
de Moral) starts with testimonios of men, and one in particular, most 
possibly Chilango (a slang term from someone who comes from México 
City based on one’s accent) who clarifies that his intention for crossing 
the frontera (border) is so that he can “work” and “not steal.” 

The video uses testimonios, montage, and photo stills of the dead, of 
the crosses on metal walls and wooden crosses in the soil next to walls 
commemorating the dead, and of the border patrol chasing people down. 
These images weave into the hybrid musicality of the song to provide a 
potent visual and audio semiotics of melancholy, dignity, tenuous hope, 
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and muted rage. The crosses, the still shots of the dead, and the black and 
white visual tonality of the video essay speak to the real bio-power of the 
border crossing, where countless humans die unnecessarily due to heat 
and cold exposure and violence as they flee economic starvation caused, 
in large part, by US economic policy.11 For example, the 1994 NAFTA 
accord and its current updated versions caused a wide swath of US corn 
subsidies to supplant Mexican-grown corn. This drove small farmers 

to cities in México, and from cities in México to el Norte, in search of 
work to support themselves, their families, and their pueblos. Arjona’s 
lyrics call for the humanization of subjects seen as abjects/criminals in 
the funny yet poignant jab at the absurdity and irrationality of racist 
nomenclature: “El mojado tiene ganas de secarse” (“The wetback wants 
to dry off”). As Peter Garcia points out, the song itself has a moderate 
polka in a minor key that conveys melancholia and grief. 

David L. Eng’s “Melancholia in the Late Twentieth Century” can 
help us understand how melancholia creates identity and defines his- 
toric and institutional oppression. Eng re-situates Freud’s theory of mel- 
ancholia, which he summarizes quite eloquently as a “premier theory 
of unspeakable loss and inexorable suffering, melancholia serves as 
a powerful tool for analyzing the psychic production, condition, and 
limits of marginalized subjectivities predicated on states of injury.”12 
Eng asks: “What, then, would it mean if minoritarian group identities 
were defined not through a particular set of physiological distinctions 
or cultural bonds but through a collective group memory of historical 
loss and continued suffering?”13 This question is provocative. Here we 
have a situation of folks crossing and being crossed by the US-México 
border, seeking work in el Norte and negotiating their own survival 
amid the grief of ghosts of the unnecessary dead in a deadly axiom of 
bio-power wielded by the US nation-state. Is itas Eng suggests? Suf- 
fering and the collective memory of historical loss and the constant 
pain of otherization are what define the identities of South to North 
border-crossers? 

In addition to Eng’s provocative theories on how melancholia can 
serve as a Substrate of subaltern identity formation, perhaps we can also 
look at how Achille Mbembe theorizes Foucault’s notion of bio-power 
to consider the US-México border zone. In particular, we can exam- 
ine the South-to-North border crossing from and through México to 
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the United States by working-class indigenous and mestiza/o peoples 
who do not have the economic and cultural capital to obtain a visa and 
whose livelihoods within their home communities have been severely 
curtailed by transnational market economies inscribed by a predictable 
necropolitics as the US nation-state attempts to execute its sovereignty 
and promote the health and safety of its citizen subjects. Even though 
Mbembe’s essay “Necropolitics” does not consider the US-México bor- 
derlands directly, his lucid analysis of how necropolitics works to main- 
tain political systems like apartheid South Africa, the Nazi elimination 

of the Other, colonial rule, and plantation slavery through the death of 
the Otherized body can be useful to consider what many human rights 
activists and scholars call the killing fields of the tortilla curtain along 
the US-México border. His discussion of colonized space at the fron- 
tiers of empire is a useful frame to consider how a colonial nation-state 
produces “boundaries and hierarchies, zones and enclaves” and a large 
“reservoir of cultural imaginaries” that give “differential rights to dif- 
fering categories of people” within “the same space.”14 Space, then, as 
Mbembe argues, is the “raw material” of sovereignty and the violence 
to maintain that sovereignty by reinforcing the boundaries of subjects 
versus objects and entitled humans versus non-humans. In the case of 
the US-México border, the space of sovereignty becomes a space where 
racialized subjects are profiled and constructed as illegal or legal. As 
argued in my 2001 Disrupting Savagism book, the border is a line that is 
constructed through American imperialism and that marks the edge of 
the nation-state yet it is elastic, as is demonstrated by how subjects who 
live far away from this line contend with state-sponsored and vigilante 
necropolitical acts. Examples include forced roundups by the US Immi- 
gration and Customs Enforcement (ICE), such as the December 12, 2006, 
Swift Factory ICE raids that took parents away from their children and 
left children to hope that someone would take care of them, detention 

in inhumane prisons of subjects suspected of being “illegal” because 
of their skin color or accent, and the huge rise in hate crimes (ranging 
from assault to murder) for being perceived as a “wetback,” as seen in the 
famous 2008 Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, case, where teenage athletes 
kicked Luis Ramirez to death to teach the “spic” a lesson, leaving behind 
his white fiancée and their three children. An all-white jury acquitted the 
teens of serious charges in May 2009, amid cheers from the courtroom 
audience. They now face federal hate crime charges, as do three former 
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Shenandoah policemen for obstructing the investigation and protecting 
the well-liked football players. 

In his “Analytics of the Modern: An Introduction,” Jonathan Inda, 
a Chicano anthropologist and immigration scholar, summarizes the 
“Necropolitical Projects” section of the volume Anthropologies of Moder- 
nity: Foucault, Governmentality, and Life Politics in a forthright manner 
that can help us understand the visual montage and the emotive feel- 
ings of melancholia and muted rage that the song and video “Mojado” 
expresses. Inda argues that the “death of the other—that is, of those 
deemed dangerous, unfit, or diseased—will make life in general more 
healthy and pure.”15 In thinking about the border: the United States en- 
forces a line won through war with México to determine the legality and 
illegality of human beings. This line was drawn over the land of several 
indigenous nations, such as the Yoeme, Kickapoo, Pima Apache, Pai 
Pai, and Tohono O’odham in Arizona, to name a few. After the passage 
of the 1994 NAFTA, the rapid devaluation of the peso caused extreme 
economic crisis and forced migrations in México. Several operations 
attempted to seal off sections of the US-México border. In California, 
there was Operation Gatekeeper (1994); in Texas, Operation Hold the 
Line (1993); and in Arizona, Operation Safeguard (2003). All attempted 
to seal the border against “unauthorized” human passage (and not to 
mention the August 2010 authorization of six hundred million dollars by 
the federal government to provide “border security”—the necropolitical 
consequences on causing predictable death for South-to-North border 
crossers remain to be seen).16 The consequence of these 1990s necro- 
policies of border security is to drive border crossers into what Luis 
Alberto Urrea poetically refers to as The Devil’s Highway, the title of his 
eloquent ethnographic-literary re-construction of men who died from 
heat exhaustion as they crossed the Sonora borderlands to begin their 
contracted work in the Tyson Foods slaughterhouses. The devil’s high- 
way, or the “camino del diablo” in the Arizona-Sonora desertscape, is 
marked by heat and cold extremes. Its aridity causes rapid and debilitat- 
ing dehydration; its surface is covered with ruts, holes, poisonous snakes, 
and cacti that can pierce shoes and skin. Even four-wheel-drive vehicles 
of the border patrol and Mexican army get stuck, lost, and overturned 
in this treacherous terrain. In addition to environmental and ecosys- 
tem factors, bandits—human predators—lie in wait to rob, rape, and 
assault border crossers (especially Central Americans).17 As the border 
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line gets close, the border patrol and paramilitary vigilante groups wait 
to apprehend, chase after, shoot at, and terrorize Mexicanos and other 
Latinos. Subjects fleeing economic persecution cross to be exploited in 
a bio-power of low-paid, uninsured jobs (gardening, cleaning, restau- 
rant work, and farm work, to name a few) that maintain the health and 
service of subjects in power at direct cost to the workers’ psychic and 
social well-being. 

Unlike “Mojado,” the Molotov song “Frijolero,” a single from Dance 
and Dense Denso (2003), does not count on the emotional/psychic strat- 
egy of melancholia as a means to gain sympathy and empathy, articulate 
identity, and promote a response to the necropolitical consequences of 
crossing in the borderlands. Both in tone and in content, this song is 
the most overt in its expression of anger and outrage at the unchecked 
racism of language and discourse toward Mexicanos as “beaners” or 
frijoleros, framed against a macropolitics of neoliberalism, globaliza- 
tion, US-sponsored war, invasion, and transnational drug economies. | 
have very mixed feelings about Molotov,18 a three-time Latin Grammy 
winner censored by the Mexican government for its bold and confron- 
tational lyrics. On one hand, | am mesmerized by their willingness to 
engage in an amazing mix of musicality (hip hop, punk, metal, rap, 
norteho, cumbia), experimentation, linguistic code switching, and a 
caustic, boisterous spirit of rebellion and anti-establishment position. As 
summarized by Enrique Lavin in the April 22, 2003 Village Voice piece 
called “Cocktail Nation,” 


Purposeful irony doesn’t escape them, either. Performing “Frijolero 
(Beaner),” a languid, Old West-inspired polka-cumbia off their recent 
third release, Dance and Dense Denso, Randy Ebright (the son of an ex- 
DEA agent) used his best American drawl to spit curses at “beaners on 
the wrong side of the goddamn river,” while in Spanish, Tito Fuentes, 
Mickey Huidobro, and Paco Ayala responded in chorus, “Don’t call mea 
frijolero, pinche gringo.”19 


However, as much as | appreciate the direct anti-racist and anti- 
bourgeois impulses of their musical texts—for example, “Gimme the 
Power”—some of their work is also homophobic and sexist, as seen in 
the 1998 song “Puto,”20 which unfortunately garners a huge sing-along 
in Spanish-speaking crowds, especially in México, and the album Donde 
Jugaran Las Nifas (1998), with its super-suggestive cover of a Catholic 
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schoolgirl in a sexually submissive pose that parodies Mana’s Donde 
Jugaran los Nifios, an eco-conscious, family-friendly rock album. So 
how do we reconcile celebrating Molotov’s anti-racist, anti-classist, and 
anti-globalization impulses and condemning their overt homophobia 
and sexism and their reproductions of a working-class, macho, hetero- 
normative masculinity?21 

In this particular Molotov song, the Michigan-born Anglo drum- 
mer, Randy the “Gringo Loco” Ebright, a son of a DEA agent stationed 
in México City, features prominently. In terms of white privilege and 
power, it is refreshing to see a Latinized or Chilango-ized white man 
confronting anti-Mexican racism in the United States, declaring that 
“he wants to smack the mouth of these racists.” Again, musically you 
have the accordion intro and the predictable conjunto rhythm with a 
cumbia tinge. After sparring back and forth between racial and racist 
discourse of gringo and beaners, with Paco Ayala singing in an inten- 
tionally Anglo-ized Mexican accent, the song moves into Randy doing 
a freestyle-like rap that makes the final political point: “Now why don’t 
you look down / to where your feet is planted / That US soil that makes 
you take shit for granted / If not for Santa Ana, just to let you know / 
That where your feet are planted would be México. / Correcto!” Randy 
Ebright and Molotov seem to know some basic tenets of Chicano and 
Mexican history, as he refers to how México lost almost two-thirds of 
its northern territories after the signing of the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo that officiated the end of the US-México war; many blame Gen- 
eral Santa Ana’s dispersed leadership style for such a devastating loss.22 

Greg Schelonka”s “Mexican Rock and the Border Under Globaliza- 
tion”23 points out in his study of border metaphors in Mexican rock that 
Molotov’s song is a “no-holds-barred” characterization of racism in the 
“contact zone” of two cultures: 


Frijolero continues the band’s assault on the culture of decency attributed 
to middle class values with its vulgar examination of stereotypes on both 
sides of the border.24 


As the song became more successful and popular after its 2003 release (it 
won a 2005 Latin Grammy for best animated video), the group’s mem- 
bers were accused of being anti-US racists in their own right (a sociologi- 
cal impossibility) and subject to censorship in both the United States and 
in México. However, the June 2003 article from E/ Universal in Madrid, 
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Spain that discusses how “Frijolero” has been censored and modified 
in México and the United States (to delete Spanish expletives) quotes 
Paco Ayala as saying, “No somos anti yankis, somos anti ideologia del 
presidente George W. Bush.” [“We are not anti-Yankee, we are anti the 
ideology of President George W. Bush”; my translation]. 

Visually, the video makes quite striking use of a rotoscope tech- 
nique (animation traced over live action filming frame by frame) by 
well-known animators Jason Archer and Paul Beck, who are perhaps 
most well known for their rotoscope animation in Richard Linklater’s 
Waking Life (2001) and Scanner Darkly (2006)Their rotoscope color 
palette emphasizes the red, green, and white of the Mexican flag in how 
its main figures are depicted. The block color motifs reify the Mexican 
flag contrast with the reds, yellows, and oranges of the desert border- 
lands areas and the military dark green of the INS border patrol suit. In 
addition to its heteroglossic critiques of racism in the border through its 
use of racial bantering with internal ironies (with the Mexican members 
singing in a purposefully Anglicized Mexican accent and Randy the 
crazy gringo singing with a very fluent Mexican accent), the anima- 
tion also critiques the neoliberal and warmongering policies of former 
president George W. Bush and vice president Dick Cheney. They are both 
drawn in their underpants cuddling up to former Mexican president Fox 
while bombs with dollar signs and oil barrels with American flags float 
down on the animated landscape. Two large breasts also appear on the 
horizon, sexualizing the desert landscape. The animation also critiques 
the issue of drug consumption and the stereotypes of Mexicans as drug 
dealers: “Aunque nos hagan la fama / de que somos vendedores / de la 
droga que sembramos / ustedes son consumidores” [“Even though you 
see us as drug dealers and growers it is you all that are the consumers” ]. 
It can also serve as an indirect critique of how the US-led War on Drugs 
focuses more on punishing growers, users, and dealers and less on pro- 
viding sustainable treatment for those embattled with addictions. 

The transversal intersections between the nortefno sound in con- 
junto with corridos and rock en espanol are not new, and most rock en 
espanol artists honor the legacies and influences of the traditional Mexi- 
can musics of their parents and the popular culture. For example, there 
is the tribute to Tigres del Norte from such groups as Maldita Vecindad, 
Café Tacuba, Los Lobos, El Gran Silencio, Molotov, Ely Guerra, and 
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Botellita de Jerez.25 Also, in the Monterrey working-class, barrio-based 
Latin Rock / Latin Alternative “El Gran Silencio,” we see how the song 

and video of “Chuntaros Style” with a cumbia overlay again pays homage 
to the conjunto roots of northern Mexican music. Even Intocable has a 
tribute album by such artists as Kinky, Reggaeton Afro-Puerto Rican 
artist Tego Calderon, and Volovan, among others, that forms the second 
disc of their 2005 EMI Latin album Diez. 

Lila Downs26 (the subject of a chapter in this book by Brenda 
Romero), a transnational mestiza figure of white and Mixteca-Mexi- 
can origin, practices another type of musical mestizaje and intersected 
genres with her song “Sale Sobrando” (Good for Nothing). The third 
site of musical resistance that | will discuss does not present me with 
the contradictory positions that Molotov does, of celebrating their anti- 
racism and being dismayed by the sexism and homophobia that they 
claim are satirical. “Sale Sobrando” is a song that drives a multifold 
critique of racism, sexism, colonialism, and border violence. Of all the 
song texts this chapter considers, | think that this song text is the most 
politically and musically nuanced and aesthetically complex. Musically, 
there are a range of musical elements and styles: danzén, habanera (with 
its guiro intro), solo violin played in the pizzicato, grand piano with a 
cabaret-lounge 1940s feel, even a tango nuance and a cumbia tinge.27 
The song even has a micro-song within the large song text that serves as 
an homage to the classic Mexican ballad in the core repertoire of most 
Mariachi music ensembles, “Cielito Lindo” (1882), which Lila re-subverts 
by calling it “México Lindo.”28 

In “Sale Sobrando,” Downs plays the well-known music of “Cielito 
Lindo” but replaces the lyric of “Cielito Lindo” with “México Lindo,” 
making an intra-textual gesture toward an extremely well-known song 
made famous by Jorge Negrete, “México Lindo y Querido.” The lyrics 
of “México lindo and querido” pay a romantic homage to México as 
the “the love of loves” of the singer and to its pastoral beauty of volca- 
noes, flowers, and fields. Perhaps the most famous part of the song asks 
México to bring its children back to its land if they die, “lejos de ti” (far 
away from you). Both songs reproduce a type of femininity: “Cielito 
Lindo” is arguably a deeply romanticized song that implores the femi- 
nized subject cielito (which means little heaven) to sing and not cry (“ay, 
ay, ay, ay, canta y no llores”), and in “México Lindo,” the entire country 
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of México seems to be seen as a trope of the motherland. The song itself 
could arguably serve as a tribute from the children of México back to 
their motherland, eliciting a significant emotional response for Mexi- 
cans who are immigrants and/or exiles away from their country. 

This clever intertextuality capitalizes on the emotive feelings of 
nostalgia and patriotism that the song “México Lindo” garners among 
Mexican listeners and plays into the discourses and practices of nation- 
alism. The romantic, feminized, and utopic pastoral ideas and emotive 
responses that these songs garner among its audiences juxtapose with 
how Downs’s own lyrics and performance expose the bio-power or nec- 
ropolitics of gender and ethnic violence that reflect the social realities 
of the Mexican nation-state. A possible comparison might be if some- 
one were to sing a song that promotes intense patriotism and national 
identity, such as the “Star Spangled Banner,” and change the lyrics to 
condemn the United States for causing genocide on indigenous peoples 
and enslaving African peoples. But | suspect, given the resurgence of 
intensive patriotism post 9/11, that people would be more outraged ata 
change to the lyrics of this iconic song than at the thought of the colonial 
legacies of the United States on communities of color, even though this 
song is overtly anti-colonialist toward Britain. 

In one stanza of the song, Downs juxtaposes the ways in which the 
bearded invaders (most probably referring to the Spanish conquistado- 
res, including Christopher Columbus and Hernan Cortés) were “wel- 
comed” by indigenous peoples to Mesoamerica with how the mojados 
(wetbacks) who go north are not told “welcome hermanos” (brothers). In 
addition to reflecting the US-México border zone, where migrants face 
the violence of narcotraffickers and the hostility of the border patrol, the 
song brings attention to the violence directed at women and children in 
Chiapas, México, which borders Guatemala (most probably referring to 
the 1997 Acteal, Chiapas, massacre in which forty-five people, including 
Mayan women and children, were cut down by machetes and bullets at 
a prayer meeting).29 

The politics of the song bring the tropes of the sixteenth-century 
conquest of México, the normalization of violence toward Indigenous 
peoples, the violence of the border patrol and the border crossing, and 
the normalization of violence against Indian women in Chiapas into a 
geo-political ethnoscape evoked by the lyrics and the multi-voiced mu- 
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sicalities of the piece. It juxtaposes the utopian ideas of México Lindo 
(Beautiful México) that is good for tourism with the nation-state’s in- 
stitutionalized disregard of the human rights of its own dispossessed 
citizenry. Curwen Best’s Cu/tures @ the Cutting Edge provides an excel- 
lent way to understand the musical complexities in contemporary mu- 
sics that might be applicable to the multi-voicing of Lila Downs, which 
creates a type of dialogic community that speaks to gender and ethnic 
relations in México. In reference to Anglophone Caribbean music, Best 
argues that multi-timbrality has “to do with the existence of two or more 
similar or contrasting voices and their ability to be sounded simultane- 
ously.”30 Although Downs’s voicing of characters does not occur simul- 
taneously, her bringing of the disparate voices into a dialogue shows a 
social theater of gender and ethnic relations that defines the modern 
Mexican state: a state where mestizos glorify Eurocentric and patriar- 
chal values and denigrate darker-skinned Indigenous peoples, especially 
women, even though they themselves have strong Indigenous ancestry, 
evincing a type of autocolonialism.31 

To conclude: to study songs like these confirms what Frances Apari- 
cio and Candida F. Jacquez argue in their outstanding volume Musical 
Migrations. That is, the study of Latino musics in a transnational context 
must transform “traditional methodologies” that define music “through 
discrete categories such as national identity and musical genre” and “il- 
lustrate” how social meanings of musical structures “are embedded in 
the problematic of cultural identity in (post)colonial contexts.”32 These 
three songs, which vary in strategies and styles, can offer cultural and 
music scholars rich and complex opportunities to engage directly with 
what was a landmark essay of postcolonial studies by Gayatri Chakra- 
vorty Spivak titled “Can the Subaltern Speak?” (1980). If we take time to 
listen, we can hear how borderlands musics can and do create radical, 
hybridized, anti-racist, twenty-first-century performative sites of social 
justice. In their defense of dignity and respect, these performances strad- 
dle the psychic politics of melancholy and outrage. These song texts chal- 
lenge the symbolic logic that drives racial, nativist acts of entitlement 
and the racial privilege of subjects who criminalize and rally against 
immigrants. Yet, ironically, Anglo-Western nativists are themselves in 
many cases descendants of immigrants who have as a group benefited 
from the direct colonization, enslavement, dispossession, and genocide 
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of Indian peoples in the United States, México, and the Southwest, in- 
cluding but not limited to the ancestors of many Mexicans as original 
citizens of the Southwest or Aztlan. 


Notes 


1. Governor Jan Brewer signed Arizona Senate Bill 1070, sponsored by Rus- 
sell Pearce, into law on April 23, 2010. A provision of the law requires that police 
officers (who are not immigration enforcement agents) check the immigration and 
citizenship status of suspected illegal immigrants. This passage of the law has pro- 
voked international outcry against the legalization of racial profiling. Federal judge 
Susan Bolton blocked certain provisions of the law on July 28, 2010, including the 
ones that can lead to racial profiling. Maricopa County sheriff Joe Arpaio has ar- 
rested many protesters against SB1070. 

2. To see actual footage of the paramilitary groups along the United States 
and México border, especially in Arizona, please see Walking the Line: Vigilantes on 
the US-México border by Jeremy Levine and Landon Van Soest (2005). Two scholar- 
ly sources that look at the neo-Nazi impulses of the border paramilitary groups and 
leaders are Justin Akers Chacén and Mike Davis, No One is Illegal: Fighting Racism 
and State Violence on the US-México Border, Haymarket Books, 2006: 248-258, and 
Leo R. Chavez, The Latino Threat: Constructing Immigrants, Citizens, and the Na- 
tion, Stanford University Press, 2008: 132-152. 

3. Laurent Aubert, 2007, The Music of the Other, Surrey, UK: Ashgate Publish- 
ing, 1. 

4. The Sony BMG Latin music video was nominated for a 2006 Latin Grammy 
and was produced and directed by Omar Catalan and Andrea de Moral. Ricardo 
Arjona won best male vocal for the album Adentro that carries the song “Mojado.” 

5. It is highly recommended that you listen to these songs and watch the mu- 
sic videos that accompany “Mojado” and “Frijolero” as you read through this essay. 
They are widely available on YouTube and other sites that carry music videos and 
songs. 

6. Alicia Gaspar de Alba, 2002, Velvet Barrios: Popular Culture & Chicana/o 
Sexualities, New York: Palgrave, xxi. 

7. Mark Slobin, 1993, Subcu/tural Sounds: Micromusics of the West (Music Cul- 
ture), Middleton, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 65. 

8. Susan McClary, 2000, Conventional Wisdom: The Content of Musical Form, 
Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 168. 

9. For an overview of the humanist and anti-imperial and anti-global aesthet- 
ics of the Nueva Cancion movement in Latin America, see the often-cited article 
by Rina Benmayor, “La ‘Nueva Trova’: New Cuban Song,” Latin American Music 
Review / Revista de Musica Latinoamericana, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1981, 11-44. For a more 
comparative analysis of Nueva Cancién aesthetics in Chilean, Cuban, and US Lati- 
no contexts, see Jane Tumas-Serna, “The ‘Nueva Cancion.’ Movement and its Mass 
Mediated Performance Context,” Latin American Music Review / Revista de Musica 
Latinoamericana, Vol. 13, No. 2, 1992, 139-157. 
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10. See http://music.aol.com/video/mojado/ricardo-arjona/sony:1130125273 (last 
accessed August 20, 2010). This video is also widely available on YouTube. 

11. For a critical legal discussion of the relationship between NAFTA and im- 
migration from México, see Kevin Johnson, “Essay on Immigration, Citizenship, 
and US/México Relations: The Tale of Two Treaties.” Southwestern Journal of Law 
and Trade in the Americas, Vol. 5, 1998, 121-141. For a more detailed analysis of the 
impacts of US corn subsidies on local economies in México among other factors 
promoted by NAFTA, please see Andy Gutierrez, “Codifying the Past, Erasing 
the Future: NAFTA and the Zapatista Uprising of 1994 Part Two,” Hastings West- 
Northwest Journal of Environmental Law and Policy, 2008, 883-920. 

12. David L. Eng, “Melancholia in the Late Twentieth Century.” Signs, Vol. 25, 
No. 4, 1275-1281, p. 1276. 

13. David L. Eng, “Melancholia in the Late Twentieth Century,” 1276. 

14. Achille Mbembe, Winter 2003, trans. Libby Meintjes, “Necropolitics.” Pub- 
lic Culture, Vol. 15, No. 1, 11-40, p. 26. 

15. Jonathan Inda, 2005, Anthropologies of Modernity: Foucault, Governmental- 
ity, and Life Politics, Hoboken, NJ: Wiley-Blackwell, 16. 

16. According to the the September 30, 2009, NBC San Diego article “Opera- 
tion Gatekeeper, 15 Years Later” by Gene Cubbison, an estimated 5,600 deaths 
due to trying to cross the rugged borderlands have occurred since the 1994 estab- 
lishment of Operation Gatekeeper. http://www.nbcsandiego.com/news/politics/ 
Operation-Gatekeeper-at-15—62939412.html (last accessed September 1, 2010). To 
mark the fifteen-year anniversary of Operation Gatekeeper, the ACLU released 
a report titled Humanitarian Crisis: Migrant Deaths at the US-Mexico Border on 
October 1, 2009, that calls for more humanitarian action on the border given the 
government's lack of compliance with international human rights law and failures 
to prevent migrant deaths. http://www.aclu.org/immigrants-rights/humanitarian- 
crisis-migrant-deaths-us-mexico-border (last accessed Sept 1, 2010). 

17.According to an August 26, 2010, Associate Press article titled “Drug Cartel 
Suspected in Massacre of 72 Migrants” and reprinted on MSNBC, the bodies of 
seventy-two migrants mainly from Central America, fifty-eight men and fourteen 
women, were found stacked on top of each other in an abandoned warehouse 
room a hundred miles from the border. There was one survivor from Ecuador who 
reported that the migrants were forced to turn over money or be killed by a drug 
cartel. http://www.msnbc.msn.com/id/38843735/ns/world_news-americas/ (last ac- 
cessed August 27, 2010). 

18. For an overview of the aesthetics, musical dynamics, use of humor, irony, 
and overview of the band Molotov formed in 1995 in México City, see Ernesto 
Lechner, 2006, Rock en Espanol: The Latin Alternative Rock Explosion, Chicago, IL: 
Chicago Review Press, 123-129. 

19. Enrique Lavin, April 22, 2003, “Cocktail Nation,” Village Voice, 1. 

20. During the July 31, 2010, Biennal of the Americas panel presentation called 
“Between the Lines: Explorations of Borderlands culture,” a discussion of the song 
“Puto” came up as a possible act of parody that challenges Latino macho identities. 
Molotov defends their use of “puto” as referring to someone who is a coward, and 
they caused a huge uproar of applause in a 2003 New York City concert when they 
referred to former president George H. W. Bush as a “puto.” However, it is hard to 
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reconcile the song as possible humor given the prevalence of homophobic violence 
outside of certain neighborhoods in Mexico City that are considered safe spaces of 
GLBT couples. A panelist from Tijuana, México, commented that, interestingly, the 
electronic remix of the song “Puto” is very popular in gay dance clubs throughout 
México. 

21. Another gritty anti-globalization, working-class-origin Mexican rock band, 
Tex Tex, has similar macro-critiques of power as Molotov, yet as Mark A. Hernan- 
dez points out in his “Breaking the Mold of Contemporary Working-Class Mexican 
Masculinity: The Rock Urban Music of Tex Tex” (Journal of Popular Music Studies, 
Vol. 20, March 2008, Iss. 1, 3-25), Tex Tex is willing to interrogate and disrupt what 
he calls the hegemonic working-class masculinity that constructs itself in homo- 
phobic and sexist terms. 

22. “Frijolero”—the uncensored version—is widely available on YouTube. 

Here is a YouTube link last visited Aug 19, 2010: http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=qcwaDYc1IWY 

23. See Peace Review: A Journal of Social Justice, Vol. 18, 101-108. 

24. Greg Schelonka, “Mexican Rock and the Border Under Globalization,” 
Peace Review, Vol. 18, Iss. 1, Jan. 2006, 101-108, pp. 103-104. 

25. For a brief discussion of the impact of Norteho music on Latin rock, see Ed 
Morales, Latin Beat, 2003, 268-271. 

26. A recurrent theme in published interviews with Lila Downs is her mixed 
racial and bi-national heritage with a Mixtecan mother and a University of Minne- 
sota-based cinematographer father. See the interview with famed Chicano author, 
journalist, and poet Luis Rodriguez in Xispas: Chicano Art, Culture and Politics 
where Downs discusses her birthplace in the home of the Mixteca in Oaxaca, 
México, and in St. Paul, Minnesota, and a more recent interview in the October 
2009 Guernica Magazine with Joel Whitney, “Wise Latina.” http://www.guernica 
mag.com/interviews/1317/wise_latina/ (last accessed August 27, 2010). 

27.1 thank Dr. Peter J. Garcia and Dr. Brenda Romero for their scholarly ex- 
pertise in Latin American and Chicana/o ethnomusicology. | am nervous writing 
about music since | am not a trained ethnomusicologist but more of a cultural, 
literary, and film studies scholar, so | am deeply indebted to them for pointing out 
some of the musical elements found in these songs. Additionally, Brenda Romero 
points out that it is the range of Lila’s voice styles and her theatricality that recall 
different archetypal characters in the body politic of México: indigenous women, 
mestizas, and border crossers. (See her chapter in this volume.) 

28. For a discussion of the song “Cielito Lindo,” its origins, and its transborder 
appeal, see John Storm Roberts, 1979, The Latin Tinge: The Impact of Latin Ameri- 
can Music in the United States, New York: Oxford University Press, 20. 

29. | am indebted to Sarah Ramirez’s “Aqui la Justicia Sale Sobrando: Lila 
Downs and Transfontera Music” for her analysis of gender and neocolonial vio- 
lence in the song. http://bad.eserver.org/issues/2002/61/ramirez.html (last accessed 
September 1, 2010). 

30. Curwen Best, 2005, Cu/tures @ the Cutting Edge, Kingston, Jamaica: Uni- 
versity of West Indies Press, 8. 

31. For a discussion of a state-defined mestizo hegemonic oppression of indig- 
enous peoples, see Guillermo Bonfil Batalla, 1996, México Profundo: Reclaiming a 
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Civilization, Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, and Jack Forbes, 2008, Co/um- 
bus and Other Cannibals: The Wetiko Disease of Exploitation, Imperialism and Ter- 
rorism, New York: Seven Stories Press. 

32. Frances R. Aparicio and Candida Jaquez, eds., 2003, Musical Migrations: 
Transnationalism and Cultural Hybridity in Latin/o America, New York: Palgrave, 
9. 
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